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AN ANCIENT HUMAN EFFIGY VASE FROM ARIZONA 
J. WALTER FEWKES 


Pottery objects in the form of human effigies are manufactured 
by some of the modern pueblos, and these grotesque figures may 
be purchased in traders’ shops where pueblo pottery is sold. An 
examination of large collections of ancient pueblo pottery from 
ruins in northern and central Arizona has failed to reveal a single 
specimen of a vase made in the human form. This statement, 
however, does not hold regarding pottery from all parts of the 
pueblo area. The ancient people of southern Arizona manu- 
factured human effigies in clay, the typical forms of which, so 
far as known, have not been described. I wish, therefore, to call 
attention to a characteristic vase obtained by me in that region 
in the summer of 1897. The particular interest which attaches 
itself to this vase and which justifies calling’ this specimen into 
prominence in a special mention is due to the rarity of this type 
in ancient pueblo collections, its reappearance in certain vases 
from Arkansas,’ and its practical identity with effigy vases from 
the northern states of Old Mexico. 

The upper part of the Gila valley, south of the Apache Reser- 
vation, is called Pueblo Viejo, a name applied to a fertile strip 
of land in Graham county bordering the Gila, between Mount 
Graham and the Bonita mountains. In ancient times this val- 
ley was densely populated and extensively farmed by an agri- 


1 My object in so doing is largely to elicit information on a subject which is believed 
to be of general interest. A number of ancient clay objects in the forms of mammals 
and birds are known to me from the pueblo region, and some of the latter take the 
form of vessels. 

2 Note the fact that the pueblo human effigy vase represents both head and body, while 
some of the Arkansas specimens represent the head alone. 
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cultural people allied to those who built Casa Grande and the 
buildings, now in ruins, about Tempe and Mesa City. The nu- 
merous ruins in this valley will be later described in the Report 
of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for 1897, where 
the culture of that region is briefly discussed so far as is possible 
from archeological data. 

In the broken, almost inaccessible country north of Pueblo 
Viejo there are many caves, some of which are quite extensive. 
The larger and more open were utilized by ancient builders in 
the construction of cliff-houses. Many caves in this region have 
narrow entrances into passages which extend with many ramifi- 
cations far into the bowels of the earth. Most of these were used 
in ancient times for religious purposes, and still contain relics left 
on former visits by Indians. The nature of objects found in them 
shows that the caves were not inhabited, but were resorted to for 
purposes of prayer and sacrifice by a sedentary people akin to 
that which has left so many ruined houses in the Southwest as 
an indication of their former occupation. 

A few years ago some young men from Pima, a settlement in 
the Pueblo Viejo valley, explored one of the caves in this region, 
and obtained from it a collection of some size and considerable 
archeological interest. 

My attention was called to this collection early last summer 
(1897), and in September I visited Pima to secure the objects 
for the National Museum.’ 

The most striking specimen in this collection is the subject of 
this article, an effigy vase in the form of a human figure, the 
only one of its kind which I have ever collected. 

There is little doubt, from the nature of the vessels associated 
with this effigy vase, that they were manufactured by the an- 
cient people of Arizona, probably by a people whose ruined 
houses are found in the neighborhood. 

The accompanying figure shows the general form of this vase. 
It is made of coarse material and has a rough exterior, with 


1 The collection consists of many small rough-ware vessels, clay disks of bright red 
ware, tuberculated tubes, arrowheads, turquoises, and fragments of kaolin. The ware 
closely resembles that now made by the Papagoes. It is, as a rule, undecorated, and 
when colored is bright red. 

2 The author would be glad to learn from other students of the occurrence of ancient 
human effigy vases in Arizona north of the White mountains, or anywhere in the val 
ley of the Little Colorado, Any data bearing on these objects in other parts of the 
Southwest would be gratefully welcomed. 
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patches of caleareous secretions on the surface. This deposit of 
lime is found in greater or less amount on most of the specimens 
from this cave, and was deposited on them by water charged 
with lime, percolating from the rocks in which the cave was 
formed. Attempts to rub off this film are evident in some places ; 
but elsewhere, as under the right eye, considerable patches re- 
main, probably concealing symbols on the right cheek. 

The form of the head is shown by a constriction forming the 
neck, and the eyes, nose, mouth, chin, and ears are well repre- 
sented. As is generally the case with idols of stone, wood, or 
clay among the pueblos, the details of the head are better repre- 
sented than those of the body or limbs. 

No attempt is made in this vase to represent the legs, and the 
arms are simply irregular ridges, one on each side of the body. 
The shape of the body is irregularly globular with a flat base. 
There is no question of the sex of the individual intended to be 
represented. The vase is of about uniform thickness, the out- 
lines of its cavity conforming only in a very general way with 
the elevations and depressions of the outer surface. 

I suppose that this vase was filled with votive offerings when 
it was placed in the cave, and that in course of time the contents 
had been washed out of it. The nature of these offerings may 
be conjectured from the fragments of shells, turquoises, and 
other objects strewn about the floor of the cavern. 

The short parallel lines painted with white pigment under the 
eyes are worthy of a passing notice. These are the only sym- 
bols painted on the face, and consist of a few short lines extend- 
ing downward from the lower eyelids. If the reader will examine 
the collection of Zuni dolls which are exhibited in the * Pottery 
Court” of the National Museum, now installed, he will find one 
labelled Zuni Hehea Katcina,' which has the same markings on 
the cheeks as the effigy vase from the Nantacks. 

It is instructive to note the similarities of this effigy vase with 
those from Mexico and Central America. They are very close, 
and the vase might readily be mistaken for specimens from 
northern Mexico or even Central America. 


1 Hehea Katcina is a Hopi name, and the doll representing this person at Walpi has 
not the same marking on the face as the above. The Hopi variant has parallel zigzag 
lines above both eyes and on the cheeks. The name given above is that by which the 
Zuii doll is known by the Hopi. 
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It appears that while this vase is of a form unknown in col- 
lections of ancient pottery from ruins along the Little Colorado 
and its tributaries, it is not unique in those from the Gila-Salado 
watershed. Thisis an instructive fact wholly in accord with the 
few lines which follow. 

A lesson taught by the presence of this efligy vasein the Nan- 
tacks and the Gila-Salado basin and the absence of similar forms 
north of the Mogollones may be summed up in two words, 
“ Mexican influence.” The distribution of this form of Mexican 
ceramics did not cease at what is now the southern frontier of 
Arizona, but extended in ruins along the Gila valley and its trib- 
utaries high up into the highlands to the north, where these 
streams rise. As far as I now know, this was the most northern 
extension of this particular form of ceramic technique in Arizona. 
Southwardf rom this locality the relative number of human effigy 
vases gradually increases, culminating in the elaborate vases of 
Oaxaca and Chiapas. But it may be urged, why is it necessary 
to interpret this form as due to Mexican influence? The advo- 
sate of independent evolution of technology will doubtless say 
that the manufacture of a human effigy vase is no great trick, 
and has been evolved independently again and again in different 
regions of aboriginal United States. Some clever potter of the 
Nantacks, it may be said, invented this form. Why, it might 
be asked in reply, did not the potters north of the Mogollones 
also invent the same form, for they were equally skillful and 
their ceramic ware more variegated and elaborate? What ex- 
planation is offered on the theory of independent inventions to 
the increase in the relative number of efligy vases as we go 
south ? 

It seems probable that the presence of human effigy vases in 
southern Arizona and their absence in the northern part of the 
territory isin harmony with a theory of the influence of Mexican 
influence in the former region. While recognizing the potency 
of this influence in southern Arizona, we are not necessarily called 
upon to accept a connection among all potters who have made 
human effigy vases, or even those of ancient Arkansas and Chi- 
huahua, whose efligy products have some similarity. 

There are many like ceramic forms and decorations among dif- 
ferent people which have been invented independently, and there 
is no reason to doubt that human effigies in the form of vases 
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were of this kind in several well known instances. There are 
also cases where identity in form and symbol can better be ex- 
plained by imitation or where the presence of peculiar forms may 
be traced to barter. Possibly the effigy vase described above be- 
longs to the latter category. As it would be premature to build 
conclusions on a single specimen, I will close with a plea for 
more information in regard to the distribution of ancient human 
effigy vases in the Southwest. They have not yet been found in 
Arizona north of the White mountains, but are represented from 
several localities in the south. What is their most northern ex- 
tension ? 

This may be an appropriate place to mention the fact which I 
discovered in 1897, that a specimen of a certain kind of pottery 
peculiar to the Gila valley is represented in a collection from 
Four Mile Ruin, on a branch of the Little Colorado, near Snow 
Flake. Throughout the whole length of the Gila from. Pueblo 
Viejo to the mouth of the Salt river there occurs a ceramic type 
peculiar to that region. It is a brownish ware with black orna- 
mentation, decorated with red bands.’ It is readily distinguished 
from other Gila types, and can be separated at a glance from those 
from the valley of the Little Colorado. As far as I know, this 
type has never been found elsewhere in the United States. 

A single specimen of this ware was found in 1896 at the Chev- 
lon ruin, and in 1897 a vase and bowl of the same type were dug 
up at Four Mile Ruin, both of which localities are in the Little 
Colorado drainage area, So markedly characteristic is this ware, 
and so different from those with which they were associated, that 
it requires no expert knowledge to declare them exceptional in 
these ruins. Moreover, when by comparison we find them iden- 
tical with the Gila type, we naturally associate them with south- 
ern people. As we know, Pacific Coast shells * have been carried 
over the mountains from the plains of the Gila to those of the 
Little Colorado, in prehistoric times, it is no stretch of the imag- 
ination to suppose that small earthern vessels may have had a 
like journey. Thus we have an adequate and simple explana- 
tion of these sporadic specimens of Gila pottery north of the 
mountains. 


1 A vase of this type is figured in the Smithsonian report for 1897. 
2 Pacific Coast Shells from Prehistoric Tusayan Pueblos. American Anthropologist, 
November, 1896. 
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When, moreover, we read in the Diary of Gareés that the Hopi 
(Moquis) in ancient times came as far south as the banks of the 
Gila to trade with the Sobaipuri and others. penetrating to the 
rancherias of the San Pedro, we have historical evidence bearing 
on this point. Some of the articles which these northern traders 
obtained at the aboriginal ferias (fairs) we know. Sea-sheils 
were undoubtedly purchased, and it is not unlikely that some 
strange form of pottery, different from any they had at home, 
may have found its way into their packs, and thus may have 
been transported over the mountains, to be buried in graves and 
ultimately, centuries after, to be excavated from the ruins. 


Ark the social sciences, so called, really sciences? At the 
general meeting of the Congrés des Sociétés Savantes M Darlu 
responds: They are in a certain measure, but they have not at- 
tained the same certitude as have the natural sciences. His con- 
clusion, generally stated, is similar to that of M Renan, who 
called them “ pauvres petites sciences conjecturales.” M Darlu 
discovers three principal and irremediable sources of imperfec- 
tion: First, the conditions do not admit of investigation or ex- 
perimentation properly so called, but merely of observation and 
abstract analysis; second, these sciences are dominated less by 
questions of method than by the ideas governing the initial points 
of view adopted by each school or each philosophy; finally, 
M Darlu concedes to the sociological sciences a proper object, 
that of investigating and elucidating the abstruse phenomena 
involved in our concrete social condition, an object inconceivably 
complex and indefinitely variable. Progress in these sciences, 
asserts M Darlu, is a permissible hope, but not a certitude. (Ex- 
cerpt from an editorial in Le Temps, Paris.) G. B.S. 


Tue GEsELLscHAFt, of Zurich, celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its existence on February 23, 1898. The 
Society has had in the course of that time numerous papers and 
addresses, not only on ethnographic, but also on geographical 
subjects. It has also secured considerable collections from Asia, 
Africa, and America. No publication has yet been attempted, 
but the issue of a serial is contemplated. The Society now has 
one hundred members. 
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USE OF RUBBER BAGS IN GAUGING CRANIAL 
CAPACITY 


WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


Some months ago, in some one of the scientific periodicals, 
I have forgotten which, I saw a brief notice of a method of gaug- 
ing the cranial capacity by means of introducing an india-rubber 
bag into the cranial cavity and filling the bag with water. The 
method was heralded as new, as nearly or quite faultless, and 
the original invention was attributed to Mr H. Poll, a medical 
student of Berlin. 

I knew at the time that there was nothing novel in the system, 
that Mr Poll was not the original inventor, and I believed that 
the method had some grave disadvantages which could not be 
overcome, so I looked forward to seeing soon some denial of Mr 
Poll’s priority or some adverse criticism. Something of the kind 
may have appeared without my knowledge, for of late years I 
have neglected the study of craniology and have not followed 
its literature closely. At all events, I saw nothing more about 
Mr Poll’s invention until I read a short notice by Mr Frank 
Russell in Tue American AnrHRopotoaist for February, 1898, 
page 52. As Mr Russell attributes the original invention to Mr 
Poll and highly praises the method, I felt the time had come 
to give the results of my own reading and experience. 

The first person, as far as I can learn, who made experiments 
in the gauging of crania with the aid of a rubber bag was none 
other than the famous Paul Broca, and he performed them some 
time previous to May 16, 1872, for at that date he reported them 
to the Society of Anthropology. This was 24 years before the 
date of Poll’s publication. Broca did not add the elaborate ma- 
chinery of later experimenters, but I think he had everything 
at hand that was necessary to test the validity of the system. 
He made two series of experiments. 

In the first series he used a thin india-rubber bag, holding, 
when not forcibly distended, a little over a liter of water (or less 
than the contents of the ordinary adult skull), but capable, under 
pressure of a column of water one meter high, of holding two 


1 Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, May 17, 1898. 
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liters (or more than the contents of the cranial cavity). This 
bag was introduced empty through the foramen magnum and 
then filléd with water. His first two trials seemed successful, 
but on the third trial the bag was torn on “the square plate 
which forms the posterior edge of the sella turcica.” He caused 
a new and stouter bag to be made, but it shared the same fate as 
the first. 

Hoping to avoid the chance of rupture, his second series of 
experiments was made with a rubber bag of larger capacity, 
under ordinary distension, than the largest normal skull—about 
two liters. He employed this with different degrees of pressure 
in the supplying tube, using at last a column of water two meters 
in height. Then he discovered that at certain points, where 
distension was extreme, the bag was about to burst, yet that the 
cranium was not completely filled; that empty spaces still re- 
mained, amounting in all to 49 ce.; so he came to the conclu- 
sion that the method was not practicable. 

The second person to employ the system, and a true inventor 
of it, was Dr Wilhelm Friedrich Pacha. He seems to have 
made his first experiments in the year 1880, or 16 years before 
Poll’s time. A brief notice of these was given by Dr Moritz 
Benedikt in 1884,' and a more extensive description, with illus- 
trations, was given by the same author in 1888. Perhaps he 
published other descriptions, but they have not come to my no- 
tice. At the time he wrote, Dr Benedikt was aware of Broca’s 
experiments. He mentions them; vet, while he admits the 
failure of Broca’s experiments, he claims success for those of 
Pacha. Both methods, as far as I can judge, must attain sim- 
ilar results. The difference is this: Broca used only the press- 
ure of a standing column of water, while Pacha pumped the 
water into the bag by means of a complicated system of machin- ~ 
ery —a system which seems to me unnecessarily elaborate, as far 
as [ can judge without actual demonstration. Dr Benedikt does 
not convince us that this machinery removes the danger of rup- 
ture in skulls with sharp internal processes, or that it forces the 
bag fully into all the smaller fossee at the base of the cranial 
cavity. 


1 Anzeiger der k. k. Gesellschaft der Aerzte in Wien, Nr. 31, Juni, 1884, p. 162. 
2 Kraniometrie und Kephalometrie, Vorlesungen gehalten an der Wiener Allgemei- 
nen Poliklinik von Professor Moriz Benedikt, Wien und Leipzig, 188%, 
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The last paragraph of his article reads thus: 


“There is no doubt that Pacha’s method is that of the future, and that 
the genial young savant, whose career promised great mental results, 
cut short by an early death, left an enduring monument to science. The 
object of discussion will now be the concluding moment of the filling and 
the many details that need correction. This method meets all require- 
ments.” 


This paper of Dr Benedikt was published, as I have said, in 
1888; but 8 years later we find Mr Poll, of Berlin, reinventing 
the system, ignorant of the fact that Dr Pacha preceded him. 
This leaves us to fear that the method did not prove on further 
trial such a great success as Dr Benedikt predicted. 

The third individual to invent this system has thus far not 
given the results of his labor to the world, but at this moment 
he proceeds to place himself on record. 

In 1883 I began the study of the collection of crania in the 
Army Medical Museum at Washington. I soon became dissat- 
isfied with the methods of measuring the cubic capacity of the 
cranium most in vogue—by means of shot and other granular 
substances. Not knowing the previous experiments of Broca, I 
used water on the unprotected skull, and soon found out for 
myself the disadvantages of this method. I tried quicksilver, 
but found it an unmanageable fluid. Then I thought of the 
possibility of using india-rubber bags. After a long correspond- 
ence with George Tiemann & Co., of New York, I at length, in 
May, 1884, procured from that firm a number of globoid bags 
of delicate tissue, of various sizes, some twice as large as the or- 
dinary cranial capacity—about 38,000 ce. My intention in using 
the larger bags was that there should be little or no stretching ; 
that the folds of the bag might fall easily into the minor fosse 
of the cranial cavity without much forcible distension. Allow- 
ance was made for the pressure of a column of water of two feet 
only. On the whole, the experiments made had essentially the 
same conditions as those of Broca’s second series, already de- 
scribed. Like Broca, I made allowance in gauging for the dis- 
placement of the bag itself. 

My greatest fear in the beginning was that the folds of the bag 
would not fall well—or rise well, rather—into the fosse at the 
base, and [ soon found that they did not. I demonstrated this 
to my own satisfaction, at least, in the first place by using skulls 
23 
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whose walls were broken in places and allowed an examination 
of the interior (of such skulls we had many). I found that the 
bag never quite filled the sella turcica; that if the crista galli 
were prominent the bag would not fill the anterior fosse, but 
would bridge over a considerable space of these cavities near the 
median line. and that it did not always fill the anterior portions 
of the middle fossee. 

Not content with the results of observations made on fenes- 
trated skulls, I tried the following plan on a bisected cranium. 
I smeared one of the bags with a mixture of unguent and lamp- 
black. Putting the bag into the cavity, I filled it with water in 
the usual manner. When it was withdrawn I studied the smear- 
ing on the inner table and found that the sella turcica and por- 
tions of the anterior fossze had not been invaded by the bag. 

In many of our Indian skulls the crista galli is sharp, strong, 

and prominent. In experimenting one day with such askull the 
bag was ruptured on the point of the crista galli and the water 
escaped. I tried few experiments after this mishap. I was dis- 
couraged by the breaking of the bag, as Broca had been before 
me. 
Had I increased the pressure as other observers have done, 
would [ have overcome my difficulties with regard to the un- 
filled cavities? I had reason at the time to think I would not- 
If the bag ruptured on a sharp prominence with the little press- 
ure I exerted, would not an increase of pressure have increased 
the chances of rupture ? 

Here I stopped. I came to the conclusion that while the 
method might do well for certain selected skulls, it would not 
answer for all or even for a majority. A method of limited ap- 
plication in craniometry is of little value. 

I was urged at the time to publish the results of my work in 
order that I should establish priority to a method which possibly 
might be improved by future experiments, or in order, at least, 
to let others learn by my failures; but I felt so little satisfaction 
with what I had done that I never wrote an account of it until 
the present. [am glad now that [ sought not to establish claims 
of priority. Had I sought this, I should have later learned with 
chagrin, instead of with a happy indifference, that I had no 
priority to claim. 

Should any one be ungenerous enough to discredit me, I have 
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a little evidence to offer in my behalf. I have here one of the 
bags which I used in my experiments, rotten and _ brittle after 
an ignoble seclusion of fourteen years [here the bag was exhib- 
d ited], and I have certified copies of the correspondence between 
me and the Messrs Tiemann & Co., taken from the archives of 
the Army Medical Museum. Mr David Flynn, who assisted me 
in my experiments, is still on duty at the Army Medical Mu- 
seum, where he may be interviewed. 

The fullest account of Poll’s method that [ have seen appeared 
] in “ Verhiindlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte” (1896, pp. 614-620). Mr W. 
Krause, who introduces the report, says “it is an entirely original 
and new apparatus.” There may be something new in the minor 
accessories, but there is nothing new in the important elements. 
No doubt Mr Poll believed he had invented a totally new prin- 
} ciple, but after he had demonstrated his principle to the public 
he learned that he had been anticipated. In a supplement to 
his report he says : 

‘*Mr Paul Bartels was so kind as to point out to me the experiments, 
hitherto unknown to me, of Broca (Mem. de la Soe. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 
1873, pp. 81 et 95. Compare also Pacha, Benedikt, Kraniometrie und 
Kephalometrie, 1888, p. 5), which at the time were not successful and for 
that reason not noticed.”’ 


Thus lightly does he pass over the works of his predecessors. 

M Poll states that he has a reinforcement on one meridian of 
his rubber bag which prevents it from being torn; but it seems 
to me that if the reinforcing piece is thick enough to prevent a 
tear it must also be thick enough to keep the bag from entering 
the sella turcica. Again, we think that the operator cannot feel 
assured that the reinforcement in all cases applies itself to the 
median line of the skull, where the danger from rupture lies. I 
hope that Mr Poll has succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
which others have encountered in trying to establish this method, 
which seems at a first glance to promise so much for craniom- 
etry; but I find nothing in his article nor in that of Mr Russell 
to make me feel assured that he will achieve a constant success. 
I hope the future may prove me a pessimist. 

Dr Pacha used, as I have said, a very complicated apparatus, 
wherein he had an arrangement for holding the cranium with 
clamps, screws, springs, and levers, which it seems to me might 
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easily crush frail bones. Mr Poll uses a frame or craniophore 
of less complicated form. Perhaps he gains something for facil- 
ity by this; but the necessity for it is not very evident to me. 
Broca apparently had nothing but a rubber bag, a funnel, and a 
measuring glass; but he seems with these to have accomplished 
his purpose and to have satisfied himself that the principle was 
faulty. I had little more than Broca. To hold the cranium 
steady, I had a pan filled with sand, in which I bedded the 
vertex as deeply as was necessary. In filling, I used an ordinary 
tin funnel with a fluted spout, which, I think, permitted the 
escape of all air from the bag. When I wished to empty the 
bag, I easily turned the cranium over on its side in the bed of 
sand and allowed the water to pour out. When the bag was 
nearly empty, I withdrew it from the cranial cavity, held it up 
by the bottom, and pressed it until its contents were fully 
drained into the measuring glass. I did not even use a stop- 
cock. When the filling was completed, I applied a clamp, such 
as photographers use in printing, to the tube at the level of the 
foramen magnum. All the water above this clamp was drained 
off before the measuring glass was produced. Had I been en- 
couraged by my first experiments, I might have found it advis- 
able to add some other appliances. 

It is an interesting fact that within a period of 24 years four 
different individuals should have invented this system, each be- 
lieving himself to be the original inventor. 

Failing to successfully apply the india-rubber bags, I did not 
despair of eventually devising a plan for using water in some 
other way to measure the capacity of the cranium, so I spent 
some months in perfecting another method. In this IL coated the 
outside of the skull with a thick layer of putty, which was re- 
moved while still soft, and I applied to the insidea thin varnish 
by means of an ether spray apparatus. I have not now time to 
dwell on minor particulars. <A description of the method was 
read before the National Academy of Sciences April 22, 1885, 
and published in volume tof the memoirs of the Academy. I 
believe this method gave the most accurate results ever obtained ; 
but I have not yet learned that in the thirteen years since it was 
perfected any one except the inventor has ever given it a trial. 
*And such,” said Mr Pott, the illustrious editor of the Eatans- 
will Gazette, “is notoriety.” 


- 


- 
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OJIBWA FEATHER SYMBOLISM 
W J MCGEE 


Among the most trustworthy sources of information relating 
to the Ojibwa Indians are the writings of Kahkewaquonaby, 
better known as Reverend Peter Jones ; these writings comprise 
some twenty-five titles noted in Pilling’s Bibliography of the 
Algonquian Languages. According to his autobiography,' Kah- 
kewaquonaby was born “at the Heights of Burlington bay, 
Canada West,” January 1, 1802.2 He died June 29, 1856. His 
grandfather migrated from Wales to New York prior to the Rev- 
olution; his father, Augustus Jones, studied land surveying in 
New York city, and during later life was employed as King’s 
Deputy Provincial Surveyor in Upper Canada. His duties 
brought him in contact with the Algonquian tribes; and he 
learned their language and married, by native rites, Tuhbenah- 
neequay, daughter of Wahbanosay, a chief of the Mississauga 
group of the Ojibwa tribe. Constantly engaged in surveys and 
attendant journeys, Surveyor Jones left his family with the tribe ; 
and the mother long remained a pagan, while the children were 
taught to gain the approbation of the manitos and thereby to 
become successful hunters. In his youth Kahkewaquonaby 
blackened his face with charcoal and fasted “in order to obtain 
the aid of personal gods or familiar spirits,” and attended the 
native feasts and dances ; for more than fourteen years he “ lived 
and wandered about with the Indians in the woods.” In early 
childhood he was christened in accordance with the tribal cus- 
tom, which he describes as follows : 

When I was young a grand feast was made for the purpose of giving 
me an Indian name, and of dedicating me to the guardian care of some 
particular god, according to the Indian fashion. I was then named Kah- 
kewaquonaby, which literally means “sacred waving feathers,” and re- 


1 Life | and | Journals | of | Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-by : | (Rey. Peter Jones,) | Wesleyan 
Missionary. | Published under the direction of the Missionary | Committee, Canada 
Conference, | —— | Toronto: | Published by Anson Green, | at the Wesleyan Printing 
Establishment, | King street east. | 1860. 

This work is exceedingly rare ; it was not seen by Pilling, whose title contains two or 
three trifling typographic errors. 

2 Not “in the year 1831,”’ as stated in arather absurd posthumous biography prefixed 
to his *‘ History of the Ojebway Indians,” London, 1861 (page 5). 
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fers to feathers plucked from the eagle, the sacred bird. By this name I 
was dedicated to the thunder god; the eagle being considered by the In- 
dians the representative of the god of thunder. At this feast I was pre- 
sented with a war club and a bunch of eagle’s feathers, which I was to 
keep as a memorial of my dedication, the 
club denoting the power, and the feathers 
the flight of the god of thunder. * * * 
My grandfather, Chief Wahbanosay, offici- 
ated at this feast, and gave me my name, 
which belongs to the Eagle Totem, clan or 
tribe, it being that to which my mother 
belonged. 


Kahkewaquonaby had the misfor- 
_ tune to lose his plume for a time, as 
indicated in his autobiography ; but 
it was subsequently recovered and 
passed into the custody of his seventh 
son, Kahkewaquenaby (Junior), or 
Peter Edmund Jones, M.D., of Hagers- 
ville, Ontario,’ who inherited also the 
paternal suit of buckskin ornamented 
with porcupine quills and decorated 
with the eagle totem, as well as the 
war club and other paraphernalia. Dr 
Jones has preserved these articles as 
sacred heirlooms and priceless records 
of the past; and on coming to Wash- 
ington recently he carried them with 
him, and has been photographed in, 
the full regalia of his clan and tribe as 
handed down by his dintinguished 
sire. 

The titular plume and the feather 
head-dress are significant as represent- 
ing a symbolism akin to that of vari- 

ous other aboriginal tribes, including the Ponka.’ The feathers 
have suffered somewhat from handling and from the attacks of 
moths. but are otherwise in excellent condition, the plume being 
preserved in a carved wooden case made for the purpose. 


1 Not Peter Edward, as indicated in the Pilling Bibliography, page 272. 
2 American Anthropologist, vol. x1, 1898, page 156, 
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The plume proper consists of a single upright feather with its 
attachment, as shown in the accompanying figure (one third 
natural size). Save that the tablet is lacking, the device for at- 
tachment coincides in design with that of the Ponka Indians. 
In this case the barrel is made from the femur of the eagle, and 
the bone is covered with a sheath of eagle-skin formerly bearing 
soft down—the symbol of the mystery or “spirit ”—which has 
now largely disappeared, together with portions of the skin 
itself. The false bottom is of metal, with two perforations 
(though the second is functionless), while the axis is a bit of 
wire headed by a hollow metallic bead, which is passed through 
a wooden plug in the shaft of the feather and clinched by a 
bending down outside. The perforations of the barrel and the 
thong for attachment to the tablet correspond precisely to those 
of the Ponka device; but, so far as can be gathered from the 
present owner, the tablet was not of bone, but of stone—one of 
several in his possession. Thus the device is apparently more 
primitive than that of the Ponka (1) in the sheath of down-coy- 
ered eagle-skin enclosing the barrel, and (2) in the stone tablet, 
while the metallic false bottom and axis are accultural (though 
there is reasonable ground for considering them subsequent to 
the original plume and introduced in making repairs). 

The meaning of the symbolic feature is clearly indicated in the 
elder Kahkewaquonaby’s felicitous and remarkably comprehen- 
sive account of the christening, which shows that the plume 
was at the same time name symbol, individual totem, and 
fetish—at once the sign and source of superphysical potency. 

The plume proper was supplemented by seven hawk feathers 


“attached to buckskin thongs, by which they were tied to tresses 


and worn pendent; no definite symbolic meaning is conveyed 
by them to their present possessor. 

The head-dress worn occasionally by Kahkewaquonaby and 
bequeathed to his son was originally the property of a chief 
who sacrificed it on his conversion to christianity; and there- 
alter it was to Kahkewaquonaby a trophy of spiritual strife and 
of conquest over the dark powers of paganism. The original 
owner is not now known. It consists of an elaborately beaded 
fillet supporting a crown of feathers of eagle and hawk, set up- 
right. The principal symbolic feature is a “ Mystery ” wand, 
consisting of a wooden skewer wrapped with porcupine quills 
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and supporting a fluffy tuft of eagle down rising to the full 
height of the feather crown. The head-dress itself is the symbol 
of leadership or chieftaincy. With the addition of the Mystery 
symbol, it becomes the symbol of a shaman—i. ¢e., a leader of 
mysteries and men, ora magician-warrior. From the rear of the 
fillet a strand of the long, coarse, tawny hair from the neck of 
the moose, interbraided with buckskin thongs, depends below 
the waist; it is the symbolic scalp-lock, the individual warrior- 
standard and badge of courage. Several feathers are attached 
to the strand. One of these is a wing ieather of hawk or kite, 
with shaft passing through a carved dew-claw of the deer in such 
manner as to rattle softly when shaken. This appears to be the 
symbol of swift flight, and hence a perpetual invocation to the 
potencies controlling escape from peril of ambush or covert 
attack. 

Especial interest attaches to the plume as a symbol of known 
meaning and unbroken history, used in a particular ceremony 
nearly a century ago; at the same time it carries the general in- 
terest of that primitive symbolism which prepared the way for 
graphic language, and which met the mnemonic needs of pre- 
scriptorial culture much as books serve to supplement memory 
in scriptorial culture. 


Survey oF tHe Unrrep Kixepom.—This 
Survey, which is conducted by a committee of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, has issued a circular in 
which it expresses a desire to obtain the services of qualified ob- 
servers in numerous parts of the United Kingdom, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into (1) Physical types of the inhabitants ; 
(2) Current traditions and beliefs; (3) Peculiarities of dialect ; 
(4) Monuments and other remains of ancient culture, and (5) 
Historical evidence as to continuity of race. The committee 
has drawn up a code of instructions for observers, with explan- 
atory notes, and will be prepared, if necessary, to supply the in- 
struments required for measurement, and to defray the incidental 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred by an observer. Mr E. Sidney 
Hartland is the honorary secretary of the committee. 


- 
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THE GIRL AND THE DOGS—AN ESKIMO FOLK-TALE 
WITH COMMENTS 


SIGNE RINK 


The folk-tale generally known in west Greenland under the 
above title' is also known on the east coast? as “The Origin of 


the Qavdlunait and Irqigdlit ” (Europeans and Indians). The 


Eskimo of Cumberland sound*® and elsewhere know it under a 
similar title, but call the Indians “adlet ” or “ adlat,”* the latter 
being the more important from a Greenland point of view, as 
“atlat’’ means “the others ”»—that is, Indians rather than Es- 
kimo. A free translation would therefore be “The origin of 
Indians and the white men.” This can hardly have been the 
real meaning of the fable in remote antiquity. 

The following is a summary of the tale, the details of which 
are recounted more fully in the works we have cited : 


“A man had a daughter with whom he lived alone at the winter ham- 
let. The girl rejected the advances of every suitor, stating that her father 
would not allow her to marry ;° but a dog once came to the hamlet, by 
whom the daughter had progeny, ten in number, half of whom had upper 
parts like men, but limbs and feet like dogs, the other half contrasting 
with the first ones in that their upper portions were dogs and their legs 
human. 

“ Despite this, the girl’s father fetched the offspring from the mountain 
behind the hut and brought them up like ordinary children, employing 
these monsters, when old enough, in carrying his kajak, clothing, and 
implements to and from the dwelling and the beach. When, however, 
it occurred to him that his grandchildren might possibly exhaust all his 
resources, he turned both them and their parents (the girl and the dog) 
out on a barren island, but nevertheless permitted the dog to swim to the 
mainland occasionally and fetch a little food for the family, for which 


1 See Dr Rink’s Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 20. 

2 Capt. Gustav Holm, Meddelelser on Gronland, vol. x, p. 20. 

3 Franz Boas: The Central Eskimo. 

4 See also in yoeabularies as ‘‘Alla,” having same meaning. Though the Greenland- 
ers incline to the exploding sound of “17? (expressed by “‘dl’’), they occasionally sub- 
stitute for it ‘ll,’ especially in the singing of young girls, who may consider it ‘ fash- 
ionable.” 

5 Another version states that it was the girl herself who was unwilling to marry ; 
hence she is occasionally called “ Vinigaumisuitssog ” (the maid unwilling to marry), 
and likewise “ Neviassiag,” or the “ Virgin.” Oceasionally she is given the name 
“ Taortitssinag,” or the **Soreeress,” on account of the way in which she looked after 
her progeny. 


24 
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purpose the wife was wont to hanga pair of woman’s boots about his 
neck. Ere long, however, the grandfather was loth to fulfill his new 
compact, and therefore on one occasion placed stones in the boots to- 
gether with the food, so that the dog sank and was drowned on the way 
home. The mother was furious at this, and called on her sons for re- 
venge; whereupon they all swam over and ate up their grandfather; but 
on returning thereafter she informed them that thenceforth they must 
support themselves. There and then she placed half of them on a willow 
leaf, which she pushed towards the land, crying, ‘Now, you can sail to 
the land and become ‘irgigdlit’ (which, according to the present inter- 
pretation of the word, means ‘ Indians,’ but could scarcely have had this 
signification in the days of the origin of the tradition). The remainder 
she placed on the sole of an old shoe which she had already charmed, and 
shoved them out seawards, crying, ‘ You may go off from shore and be- 
come ‘qavdlunait’ (now understood as ‘ Europeans,’ but which could 
hardly have had this meaning in the days of the origin of the tale), ‘and 
there,’ she is said to have continued, ‘ you can learn to take care of your- 
selves and make beads and many pretty little articles.’ ” 


This is the tradition or myth in its present shape. But is this 
its original form? I think not. I havealways had an instinctive 
feeling that in its present shape it is incongruous and unreason- 
able, even when in my childhood I heard it related by the natives 
themselves in Greenland, where I was born and brought up; 
and when, at mature age, I saw it in print, how inharmonious 
seemed the commencement of the tale, stamped with barbarisms, 
and its entirely modern termination! On the one side, there was 
the coarse fable of the Girl and the Dog ; on the other, there was 
the pretty nick-nacks and the land of the Europeans, which in 
some versions is mentioned as Denmark. 

This caused me to see that the legend must have been garbled 
in one part or the other. Since this often happens in quite 
modern narrations, how easily it might occur in the course of 
centuries! From the change of but one little word, or possibly 
the omission of one tiny syllable, a false version arises ; and since 
this is the case with individuals, it may also be predicated of 
nations.' 

A key by which this error may be rectified appears to have 
been preserved in one of the remotest corners of Eskimo world, 
namely, Anadyr, in eastern Asia. This is the Eskimo word 


1 As one instance among thousands, it may be mentioned that the name of ohe of our 
most popular dances, called by us “ Russisk Cavalleri” (Russian cavalry), is but a cor- 
ruption of the English Roger de Coverley. 
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m1 


“keydlunagq,”! which in that district it still applied to the wolf 
or the wild dog. The reader will at once remark the striking re- 
semblance between the words keydlunag and qavdlunaq. 

This clue gives an efficient and logical construction or signifi- 
cance to the otherwise meaningless legend of the Girl and the 
Dog, and also throws light upon the literary analysis of the word 
qavdlunagq, it being not qavdlunait (Europeans), but keydlu-, or 
possibly qeydlu-nait? (wolves), that the dog-wife condemned her 
offspring to become. Neither did she make them irqigdlit (In- 
dians), but irqigdlit (men), repulsive men, of short stature, the 
word irgit being in all its meanings expressive of diminution or, 
better, of a collection of diminutives, such as, for instance, 
“eravel” (grains of sand), “ nits” (eggs of lice), and, finally, 
small people (see Asia polygl. Klaproth).’ 

But Indians are not mannikins or pigmies, and it therefore 
appears to me that the “irgit” of the story could not at first 
have been intended to designate Indians. This suggestion does 
not, however, imply that a certain stock or tribe of Indians at 
some advanced period may not have been nicknamed “irqigdlit ” 
(probably in the sense of “ nits’); nor does it prevent certain 
Indians from having some dog myth of their own, as do the 
Chippeways and others. 

Considering now that it could hardly have been the main in- 
tention of the wild Asiatic dog’s wife to make a more clearly 
defined or accurate division of her hybrid offspring than that of 
animals and men, rather than nations, as is now understood, 
the solution of the question will be found in the mother’s own 
concluding speech to her offspring, changing it by translating 


1 It is but proper to observe that this word for dog has been met with only with the 
soft sound of the “1,” as keylelunak ; but this form would be cognate with keydlunagq 
of the more highly cultured eastern tribes. 

2 Keydlunaq may be formed from “key” or “ki,” to bite (see Asia polygl). This 
Siberian root is, of course, the stemword of the Greenland kiva (he bites him). The 
affixes “lu” and “ naq” mean respectively bad” and an unusual degree.” This 
applies well, fora dog gives a bad bite, but a wild dog or wolf a far worse one, an un- 
usually ugly bite. If the word be really formed for that meaning, its first “k” 
sounded like an ordinary sharp ‘k ;”* but possibly the **k”’ should be pronounced with 
a guttural sound. In that case the word might be formed from the verbal stem ** qipoq ” 
or its derivative, “ qitsatiga”’ (brutish desire). Both of the affixes ‘lu’? and ‘ nag” 
ean be equally well appended to “ kiva” and “ qitsatiga.” 

’ The root-word irgit was, according to Castrén, about the middle of the present cen- 
tury still given to some Siberian tribes of low stature. He says: “In Irkutsk I only 
met the Sajote-people, which for the time being forms but one tribe, the Irgit” (Cas- 
trén’s Journey to Siberia, 1845-749), 


is 
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“irgigdlit ” by “ugly-looking men” instead of “ Indians,” and 
“qgeydlunait”’ by “wolves” instead of “ qavdlunait,” “ Euro- 
peans;” it will then read thus: “Go ye to the land and be 
irgqigdlit (men), after me, your mother; and ye others, go ye out 
into wide world (to the wild deserts) and be ye qeydlunait 
(wolves), after the wolf, your father.” 

We can now see clearly how Europeans gained their Eskimo 
name and whence the false report of their descent from the dog 
or wolf has been derived. Were it not for the tradition, Euro- 
peas would never have come to bear their present Eskimo 
appellation—the corruption of keydlunaq or qeydlunaq into 
qavdlunaq.' 

It appears to me that this corruption has occurred in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The Eskimo wandered—let us say for thousands of years— 
about and along the shores of the Pacific, of Bering strait, and 
finally of the Arctic ocean, more and more to the north and east- 
ward, over the ice and rolling billows, as well as over land, always 
struggling for existence, always meeting with new peoples, but 
never forgetting their old stories and legends, retaining, inter 
alia, the good old one of the visit of the wolf or dog to the woman 
of their race (ijiqaug’ he was called by some of the tribes, by 
others azelu*); neither did they forget the banishment of their 
semi-bestial half-brothers in the shoe-sole boat, or that these ex- 
iled brothers had been called qeydlunait (“ Be off with ye and 
be ye qeydlunait,” ete.). 

And so, whilst they still roamed about with these memories 
in their minds, they suddenly one day met with the Europeans 
for the first time, sailing over the seas; and in what else did the 
strangers sail but in shoe-sole-like vessels, the European ships, 
with rounded bows and masts resembling those which the woman 
of tradition had furnished the shoe-sole boat. 


1 It is most interesting to note that the Anadyr word keyd/lunak in its only solvable 
form reappears among the tribes of Alaska in several corrupted, yet easily recognizable, 
varieties, such as kulunak, kauklinak, and even kalunah, and still in the original sense 
of “wolf” (see W. H. Dall and others). Whether this fact is to be considered as a mere 
matter of course, a natural consequence of the tribal wanderings of words, or whether 
we may be allowed to assign a deeper meaning, considering the retention of the other- 
wise lost primary meaning of the word keylunah, viz., wolf, as a result of some reaction 
from its secondary one, viz., qaudlunag, toward which the alloyed forms most remark- 
ably approach, we cannot say. 

2 See Central Eskimo. 
3 Naturalist, 1886, 


—— 
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The thoughts of the Eskimo reverted to the tradition of their 
race. Their qeydlunait had returned again, but in the ennobled 
guise of true human beings, without the legs or tails of dogs, and 
the shoe sole had become a fine great ship. 

Soon the Eskimos came in closer touch with these interesting 
strangers, bartered with them and learned to speak to them ; and 
the strangers, too, learned to communicate with the Eskimo and 
allowed themselves to be called by the name the Eskimo had at 
once given them on their arrival in the land, namely, “ keydlu- 
nait:” but it is possible that the strangers did not always pro- 
nounce their new name aright, possibly more like qavdlunait, 
and thus the Eskimo on their part adopted the jargon of the 
Europeans; so that the sound qavdlunait finally mastered that 
of keydlunait, which word now appears to be retained solely 
amongst the Eskimo of the farthest west as.a term for wolves. 

T cannot be mistaken as to qavdlunait and qgeydlunait being 
one and the same word, and the fact that the word qavdlunait 
(plural of qavdlunaq) is deeply rooted in the old myth and in 
its historical renewal through the visit of the Europeans to the 
country of the Eskimo appears to me to explain the unbroken 
unity of the appellation throughout the extensive region com- 
prised between east Asia and east Greenland. This implies 
deep-rooted common recollections from a far distant age. 

Where and when the tradition became corrupted we shall 
leave to separate discussion. 

Thecommon constructions or renderings of the word qavdlunagq 
by others should be noted. 

Every student of the Eskimo language is well aware that the 
usualand apparently reasonable interpretation is thatit is derived 
from the root “qua,” or more properly “qauk,” which means 
clearness, but approaching nearest in its meaning to “ daylight,” 
or ‘brightness of day.” The word might therefore better be 
derived from “ qaugdloq,” the prolongation of qauk, meaning 
the illumination of objects by the glare or brightness of day- 
light. In his Greenland dictionary, Samuel Kleinschmidt trans- 
lates it “ pure white.” 

The third syllable, too—namely, naq—a strong superlative, 
meaning, as we know, “ unusual measure or degree,” is in per- 
fect harmony with the previous syllables, and thus we get “ hav- 
ing very light skin.” 
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This, it cannot be denied, appears to be a reasonable and log- 
ical solution, both from a purely literary and a philological point 
of view; but Kleinschmidt nevertheless does not attribute the 
derivation of the word qavdlunagq to qauk or qaugdlogq, but gives 
it as a substantive whose root is “ quite lost.” 

Another explanation that appears far less intelligible is that 
of the missionary Petitot,’ who says that in the Mackenzie river 
dialects qavdlunaq is derived from “ qagdlo,” meaning “ eye- 
brow ” or ‘‘supraorbital arch.” He chooses the signification of 
“eyebrow,” and considers the name as indicating the way in 
which Europeans wear their headgear, so unusual to the Es- 
kimo—that is to say, down to the eyebrows—and consequently 
translates qavdlunait in his language by “les couronnés.” 

Notwithstanding the high authority of M Petitot, Iam more 
inclined to regard the word gegdlo or qavdlo in the sense of the 
supraorbital arch,a feature prominent in Europeans, and which 
may from the very first have been a striking one in the eyes of 
the flatbrowed Eskimo. But, as the reader is now aware, I have 
come to an entirely different opinion, namely, that the word 
qavdlunag lies concealed in the old Eskimo tradition of the dog 
or qeydlunaq. 

It would be interesting to procure comprehensive records of 
the legend from as many of the west American tribes as pos- 
sible, not to mention those of east Asia. Mr J. Murdoch?’ gives 
“azelu” as the name of the wolf or wild dog used by the natives 
of Point Barrow, and assimilates it to the * ijiqaug ” of Cumber- 
land sound, which means the most powerful and compelling 
glance. In Greenland dialect * iji” should be spelled “ isse,” 
and as regards “qaug,” there is no objection to assimilating it 
with the Greenlandic “* qaoq,” which, for instance, terminates 
the word “ angi-qaog ” (he is very great or tall). 

The word azelu does not at first glance appear to contain the 
same elements as “ ijiqaug,” but one has only to read the author’s 
flat “a” like the German “essen” or the English “ able,” in 
which case “aze” (Point Barrow) will be the same as “‘iji” 
(Cumberland inlet) and “isse” (Greenland). Thesyllable “lu,” 
as in keydlunaq (wolf), indicates something bad, the meaning 


1 Petitot, notwithstanding some few obvious errors, has made very valuable contri- 
butions to comparative Eskimo linguistics both by his ‘*chonograph” and especially 
by his dictionary on the Mackenzie-Eskimo dialects, 

2 American Naturalist, July, 1886, 
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of the whole word azelu being, therefore, the villainous or fear- 
fully conquering eye or glance. 

In any case, I believe that we may rest assured that azelu (the 
villainous compelling eye) and the red and white spotted ijiqaug, 
whose powerful conquering glance was the only thing that could 
have turned the mind of Vinigumisuitssog (the maid unwilling 
to marry) toward a lover, are both personifications of the Asiatic 
wolf, i. e., keydlunag or, more properly, qeydlunay, subsequently 
corrupted to qavdlunag and employed as a name for all white 
men. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Note upon Musica Bows.—Professor O. Mason, in refer- 
ring (American Anthropologist, vol. xi, p. 94) to the pendka of In- 
dia, expresses doubts as to the nature of this instrument and as to 
whether it should properly be classed as a “ musical bow.” It is 
true that the description given by Raja Sourindro Motrun Tagore 
is not of a very precise character, but that eminent authority has 
sent specimens to various museums (8. Kensington Museum, Mu- 
seum of the Conservatoire de Musique,in Brussels; Pitt Rivers 
Museum, at Oxford), and there is no doubt that this monochord 
is a true musical bow and one of a very simple and unspecialized 
type. It consists of a plain, flat, and weak bow of bambu or 
cane, strung with a very fine string or wire. It does not appear 
that the bow-string is ever braced to the bow toward the center, 
as is the case with so many of the musical bows, nor is a reso- 
nator of gourd or other material attached to it. I have for some 
years been collecting material for a monograph upon the “ Musi- 
cal Bow and its Geographical Distribution,” and hope very 
shortly to publish my results,as my paper is nearly ready. The 
number of localities in which this kind of instrument occurs is 
very great, and I shall publish a large number of descriptions 
and figures of types. A short preliminary account of my in- 
tended paper was read before the British Association in 1894 
and a brief abstract published in the “ Report.” Since that time 
I have come across many new varieties and localities, of which 
one of the most interesting is that recorded in this journal by 
Dr ten Kate, as hailing from Patagonia. 

Henry Barrour, 
Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
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LANGUAGES AND FOLKLORE oF CHILE.—The genial ex pounder 
and popularizer of Araucanian dialects, folklore, ethnography, 
and litefature, Dr Rodolfo Lenz, professor at the Chilean Univer- 
sity at Santiago, the capital, has just concluded the first volume 
of his monumental ‘‘ Estudios Araucanos ” by issuing its twelfth 
number. The title is Hstudios Araucanos, publicados en los 
anales de la Universidad de Chile, volume xcvir, pages 485, 
octavo; Santiago de Chile, 1895, imprenta Cervantes, Bandera 73.” 
The contents of this collection are in prose as well as in verse. 
We find historical accounts of expeditions, fights, travels with 
Indians, dialogues, folklore pieces to illustrate ethnography, 
animal stories, myths and legends, stories of European origin, 
etc. All these pieces are given in the Mapuche or Indian lan- 
guage of Chile, with a translation either interlinear or on the 
column opposite, and ample commentaries. The dialects in 
which the pieces are worded are the Huilliche, Picunche, Pe- 
huenche, and Moluche (the term che designating “an Indian ”’). 
To study this Mapu-che or “national talk” from Lenz’s texts 
and translations is rather attractive and much less troublesome 
than to avail oneself of the grammars and vocabularies, of which 
quite many have come down to us from the olden time, but are 
arranged according to obsolete linguistic methods. Professor 
Lenz, who is a German by birth, has also printed his lectures 
and treatises on Chilean Indian literature and literary develop- 
ment, together with linguistic articles in German similar to those 
he published in Spanish. His Spanish article on the “lengua 
Atacamefia,” spoken north of Chile, not very far from the Pacifie, 
treats of a language not related to Araucanian, but supposed to 
possess affinity with the Maipure or Aruak family of the Amazon 
and Orinoco rivers and their tributaries. 

Another useful medium for acquiring the Chilean language 
and dialects is edited after a plan differing from the above, and 
also calculated to alleviate the difficulties usually encountered 
in studying languages in the old way. It is Raoul dela Gras- 
serie’s Langue Auca, ow langue indigene du Chili; Grammaire, 
textes traduits et analysés, dictionnaire, Paris, 1898, pp. 872, octavo ; 
which forms the twenty-first volume of J. Maisonneuve’s “ Bibli- 
othéque linguistique américaine,” a collection which has given to 
the world an unprecedented number of manuals for the dissem- 
ination of Americanistic studies. Auca is a Quichua term now 
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used for “enemy ” and “ wild Indian,” and was employed by 
the Spanish conquerors at a very early period as a synonym for 
Arauco and Araucanian. Dialects of this stock are spoken on 
both slopes of the great Andesian Cordillera. The editor thinks 
it probable that in early times the immigration took place from 
the east across the ridge to the western slope. The principal 
groups and dialects are now as follows: 

Divie-che—on Colorado river. 

Huili-che—* men of the south.” 

Molu-che—* men of the west,” on the Pacifie coast. 

Picun-che—* men of the north,” north of the Pehuen-che. 

Pehuen-che—‘ men of the pineries,” in Argentina. 

Puel-che—* men of the east,” on both banks of the Rio Negro. 

In phonetics the Auca or Chilean family shows considerable 
analogy with the Quichua and Aimaré. This is more due to 
the fact that these languages were first reduced to writing in the 
Spanish alphabet than to any other cause, for no genealogical 
affinity exists between the two stocks in spite of all the efforts 
put forward to prove such a connection. There are faint traces 
of a dual in the substantive, and the cases of the noun are formed 
by past positions. The verb incorporates not only the personal 
pronoun, but in many instances also the nominal object, as we 
see it done in Algonkin, Tarasco, Nahuatl, and many other 
American languages. Subject and object pronouns become thor- 
oughly amalgamated in the verbal conjugation or transiciones. 
The verbal inflection is effected by particles, which show but 
little phonetic alteration, and therefore render the analysis of 
the verb easily traceable. A. S. GatscHer. 


Formosa.—A new description of this fertile and far-famed 
island, off the coast of southern China, has been published this 
year by Carl Georgi, Bonn, under the title Albrecht Wirth, Ge- 
schichte Formosa’s bis Anfang 1898 (pp. 188, 8vo). Wirth is a 
young man of extensive acquirements in geography and history, 
who since 1893 has traveled continuously in central and eastern 
Africa, in the Sunda Islands, along the coasts of eastern Asia 
and Japan, and lately traversed the whole of southern Siberia. 
The island which is the object of the present treatise he has visited 
twice. His German style is graphic, crisp, and vigorous. He 
combats with frankness the obsolete ideas still held among whites 
25 
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about China, Japan, and other countries he saw, and substitutes 
the truth, as faras revealed tohim. The acquisition of Formosa, 
as stipulated by the treaty of Shimonoseki, was a cession of its 
territory by China to Japan. The great difficulties of colonizing 
and * digesting” this isle by Japan are not underestimated by 
the author, but discussed by him in an earnest mood, which 
sometimes passes into sarcasm and irony. Formosa lies in the 
China sea and extends from the 22d to the 25th degree of north- 
ern latitude, at a considerable distance from the mainland, from 
which it was severed only in a recent geological period. In the 
northern parts of Formosa the climate is windy, variable, and 
productive of disease, but the southern end is inviting to colonists 
by its healthful climate and equable temperature. The fertility 
of its soil has always made it a bone of contention between 
various neighboring nations, and of these China controlled it for 
about two centuries. The large number of various and hetero- 
geneous races settled on it have facilitated by their disunion the 
inroads of foreigners up to the present period of history. Readers 
will follow with increasing interest Wirth’s description of the 
brown and black races distributed throughout the island, with 
the ethnographic characteristics of each. A. GATSCHET. 


On a visit to Yakutat bay, Alaska, in 1895, I saw Indians 
using the “curved knife” in hollowing their boats and dishes. 
The type employed at this place is a double-edged blade (ef. 
Niblack, Rep. U.S. Nat. Museum, 1888, pl. 24). The workman 
grasps the handle with both hands, the right hand being the 
outer one and the thumb fitting in the groove in the end of the 
grip. He usually works toward himself, but owing to the form 
of his blade is able to cut with equal facility from himself, and 
in his hand this isa very efficient apparatus. Surprisingly rapid 
work is done with this simple device. The handle is made of 
hard wood, probably oak. The blade is in shape of an old- 
fashioned can-opener, and may have suggested to the traders this 
peculiar form, as it is modern. The tang of the blade is set into 
a groove on the side of the handle and lashed firmly by means 
of strong cotton cord. It was interesting to witness a savage, 
near the Arctic circle, using with such dexterity a tool no part 
of which is native to his area, neither the oak handle, nor the 
cotton string, nor the steel blade. D. W. Prentiss, Jr. 
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Tue Lousat Prizes.—The committee, consisting of Prof. H.T. 
Peck, Dr D.G. Brinton, and Mr W J McGee, appointed in 1895 
to examine and report on the various monographs submitted in 
competition for the Loubat prizes to be awarded in 1898, have 
made their report to President Low, of Columbia University. 

The monographs that were formally submitted for examina- 
tion were the productions of eight authors. Of these the com- 
mittee recommend that the first prize of $1,000 be awarded to 
Prof. W. H. Holmes, late of the Field Columbian Museum and 
now Curator of Anthropology in the United States National 
Museum, for a treatise bearing the title “Stone Implements of the 
Potomac-Chesapeake Tidewater Province,” as being the most meri- 
torious and as most fully complying with the conditions pre- 
scribed. Commenting on the character of this memoir the com- 
mittee state: 

“This volume may be held to mark an epoch in American archeolog- 
ical research, by interpreting the remarkably abundant artifacts of a 
typical region in the light of previous studies of actual aboriginal handi- 
work, and thus establishing a basis for the classification of the stone art 
of the entire western hemisphere. Tt is the result of many years of per- 
sonal study, numerous experiments, and close typological analysis, and 
is supplied with a wealth of illustrative material that gives it most excep- 
tional interest and value.” 

The committee recommend that the second prize of $400 be 
awarded to Dr Franz Boas, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, for a monograph on “The Social Organization and Secret 
Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” which is characterized as “: 
remarkably complete descriptive and analytic treatise, setting 
forth the characteristics of a well studied tribe in such a manner 
as to offer a model for students and raise the standards of eth- 
nological work. Its information is derived from personal re- 
search conducted on the very best scientific principles and 
dealing with a wealth of carefully collected material.” 

Of the remaining authors represented in the competition the 
committee have selected for special mention treatises on * Ob- 
jective Symbolism of the Huichol Indians,” by Dr Carl Lumholtz ; 
*Tomakawk and Calumet, Shield and Gorget,” by Mr F. H. Cush- 
ing, and “The Menomini Indians,” by Dr W. J. Hoffman. The 
committee also mention with special commendation an as yet 
unfinished work of Mr A. P. Maudsley, of London, dealing with 
the archeology of Central America. 
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